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ABSTRACT 



Black North America is ethnically and culturally diverse. It 
contains many groups who do not call themselves or have not always called 
themselves "Negro, " "Black, " "African-American, " and so forth, such as 
Louisiana Creoles of color and many of the Indian tribes east of the 
Mississippi. There are also numerous North American ethnic groups of African 
descent whose ancestors came as free people from Jamaica, Nigeria, Haiti, 
Cuba, and so forth. In the United States, such groups encounter a system of 
classifying race and stereotypes about people of African descent that differ 
substantially from those in their native lands. This essay concerns the 
responses of these ethnic groups to contemporary North American conceptions 
of race, as well as their role in creating and reshaping these conceptions. 
This article challenges the current con in the social sciences that 
dismisses "race" as an invalid analytic construct, it proposes an 

alternative to the unilinear "assimilation" model that is commonly presumed 
to chart the historical experience of immigrants to North America. It 13 
proposed that there are at least two tracks of immigrant assimilation in the 
United States--one "white" and taken for granted, and the other "black." Of 
particular interest to educators are reflections on the role of schools in 
the diverse channels of assimilation, the allegedly different socioeconomic 
and academic performance of immigrant and native blacks, and the struggle 
over who should benefit from forms of hiring and school admissions intended 
to remedy racial discrimination. (Contains 81 references.) (Author/SLD) 
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for inclusion in the Education Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) file for this article 

Black North America is ethnically and culturally diverse. 

It contains many groups who do not call themselves or have 
not always called themselves "Negro," "Black," "African- 
American" and so forth, such as Louisiana Creoles of color 
and many of the Indian tribes east of the Mississippi. 

There are also numerous North American ethnic groups of 
African descent whose ancestors came as free people from 
Jamaica, Nigeria, Haiti, Cuba and so forth. 

In the United States, such groups encounter a system of 
classifying race and stereotypes about people of African 
descent that differ substantially from those in their native 
lands. This essay concerns the responses of these ethnic 
groups to contemporary North American conceptions of race, 
as well as their role in creating and re-shaping these 
conceptions. This article challenges the current consensus 
in the social sciences that dismisses "race" as an invalid 
analytic construct, and it proposes an alternative to the 
unilinear "assimilation" model that is commonly presumed to 
chart the historical experience of immigrants to North 
America. The author proposes that there are at least two 
tracks of immigrant assimilation in the United States — one 
"white" and taken for granted, and the other "Black." 

Of particular interest to educators are reflections on the 
role of schools in the diverse channels of assimiliation, 
the allegedly differential socio-economic and academic 
performance of immigrant and native Blacks, and the struggle 
over who should benefit from forms of hiring and school 
admissions intended to remedy racial discrimination. 
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The Other African-Americans 



J. Lorand Matory 

Hugh K. Foster Associate Professor 
of Anthropology and of Afro-American Studies 
Harvard University 



Ethnography depends on a delicate balance between, on 
the one hand, recognizing the validity of other peoples' 
lifeways and, on the other, maintaining sufficient distance 
form local ideological debates and convictions to explain 
these lifeways — to show how they hang together and yet to 
demonstrate that any particular combination of ideology and 
lifeway is a product of history, and not of inevitable 
nature. I have conducted most of my professional field 
research overseas and on forms of thought and conduct 
transvestism, spirit possession, and animal sacrifice in the 
Yoruba kingdoms and in the Brazilian Candomble — that I 
regard as, in themselves, morally unproblematic. I wish to 
turn the ethnographic gaze shaped by these experiences back 
onto my home society, in the hope of elevating current 
debates about an issue that many of my compatriots and 
colleagues do find morally troubling — "race." 

For some, it is but an epiphenomenon and survival of 
pre-20th-century slavery (Fields 1990), a politically 
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motivated abuse of science (Kottak 1994:83; Schultz and 
Lavenda 1995:7-8), a form of "illogic" (Spickard 1992), a 
unique contradiction to the real biological unity of 
humankind and a unique threat to the ethically desirable 
political cooperation of all humankind (Appiah 1992). As a 
middle-class African-American, I am a member of a group for 
which "race" is an emotionally charged and highly convincing 
representation of much social experience and a discourse 
highly instrumental in the creation of opportunities long 
denied us. So, I must say that the broad scholarly 
consensus against "race" strikes me as instructive but not 
altogether beneficent in its political implications. 



However, the ethnographic gaze invites us to step 
beyond the parochial debate over whether "race" is good or 
bad, right or wrong. All it requires is that we recognize 
"race" as real, because it shapes and is shaped by the lives 
of the people we study no less than is "nationhood," 
"gender," or "religious affiliation." Virtually all social 
groupings — like races, tribes, and nations — embody 'claims of 
roots in nature or the distant past, and there is much in 
any of them that the critic might describe as unempirical, 
illogical or divisive. Yet, for the ethnographer, it is 
more interesting to ask about the past forces and, even more 
importantly, the ongoing ones that shape such groupings. 

How have they come to matter to contemporary people who are, 
we must assume, essentially no less intelligent than the 
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ethnographer and his/her intended audience. When does any 
given identity matter, and how has it been reshaped by the 
circumstances? 

In this essay, I wish to consider "race" not as a 
category that is generally worthy or unworthy of the 
"scientific" pretensions with which some people invest it. 
This essay is not a discussion of "race" as an analytic 
concept or a comprehensive comparison among concepts of race 
cross-culturally . Rather, I wish to explore its changing 
meanings and enduring significance in the 20th-century U.S. 
Moreover, I am concerned to demonstrate the role of agency 
among the oppressed in creating and shaping the categories 
mobilized in their negotiation of a place of respect in 
American society. My sense is that voluntary migration and 
immigration have played a major role in the shaping of 
"race" in 20th-century United States. 

I first tilt my hat toward the provocative observation 
by W.E.B. Du Bois (1935), James Baldwin (1985) and, most 
recently, Toni Morrison (1993) — not to mention David 
Roedigger (1991) and Noel Ignatiev (1995) — that Irish, 
Milanese, Serbs and Walloons only become "white" once they 
reach the United States. Moreover, the denunciation of 
Blacks is the price of their admission to the American 
dream. The role of Irish immigrants in 19th-century 
violence against free Blacks, and in turn-of-the-century 
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minstrel shows intent upon demeaning Blacks has made them 
prototypical in this model of immigrant assimilation. 

I would add that Nigerians, Jamaicans, and dark-skinned 
Puerto Ricans, for example, don't become Black until they 
reach The United States. Moreover, I will argue, these 
simultaneous and contested processes of becoming Black or 
white continually re-define race, its referents, and its 
principles in North American society. 1 It is particularly 
at moments of conflict and crisis that those processes of 
re-definition can best be read. 



1 I capitalize the term "Black" in many cases in order to 
recognize the conscious implications of group identity 
invested by certain peoples in this description and to 
distinguish this identity from the mere description of 
phenotype and/or social rank intended by other peoples when 
they use the term "black" and its counterparts in 
Portuguese, Spanish, Cape Verdean Crioulo, and some 
varieties of West Indian English, for example. I have 
generally written "white" in lower case because, in the 
North American regions of greatest interest in this history 
of race and immigration, the term is used emically as a 
phenotypic description and is unmarked as an identity . The 
standard term for its racial/cultural group corollary is 
simply "American." However, I suspend these rules in the 
quotation of texts written by others, which I leave 
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"Not Really Black l" 

Maria Consuelo O'Brien Hylton was a law professor at De 
Paul in Chicago; she was married to another law professor at 
Northwestern in nearby Evanston. She had been born of an 
Australian mother and a Black Cuban father. Earlier this 
year, Boston University offered her husband a job. In the 
interest of keeping him, Northwestern Law School tentatively 
offered her a job too. 

Well, it turns out that she, like her husband, had some 
ideas about, for example, mandated employee benefits, the 
minimum wage, and the family leave act that were too 
conservative for the tastes of the Black Law Students' 
Association, not to mention the Latino Law Students' 
Association, and Feminists for Social Change at 
Northwestern . 

So, rather than risk allowing another minority 
conservative to fill a slot and excuse the Law School from 
any further hiring, the Black law students pulled out the 
big guns. They and the only other Black law professor there 
said, "She's not Black!" despite the fact that she had 
participated in Black student organizations ever since 
undergraduate school, for which reason the Latino students 
chimed in that she wasn't Latina either. And of course the 
Feminists for Social Change wouldn't support her because she 
was against the Family Leave Act. 
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All of which illustrates, among other things, the great 
advantage of having a constituency . I can only imagine how 
it might feel psychologically for Maria Hylton to be 
deprived of so many of her possible identities at once. 



This is the incident that came to my mind yeoterda 
when I heard something from a Black participant in another 
A. A. A. panel that is commonsensical to some Americans — 
"Anyone who wants to be Black must be crazy!" Yet, people 
are classified, de-classif ied , and re-classified everyday 
sometimes by their own will and sometimes by somebody 
else ' s . 

Allow me to give another illustration. In Brooklyn on 
August 19, 1991, a driver in the procession of the leader of 
the Lubavitcher Hasidic community ran a red light and, in 
the ensuing accident, crushed a seven-year-old Black boy 
against a building. Observers claimed that the Hasidic 
paramedics who first arrived on the scene treated the Jewish 
driver rather than attending to the injured Black boy, whose 
death, in turn, precipitated such anger that a crowd of 
Black youths protested in front of the Hasidic community 
headquarters, and others murdered an innocent Hasidic 
student. 

As the media focused on Black— Jewish tensions and 
leaders of the local African-American community came forth 
to articulate their own sense of frustration with the 
dynamics of racial inequality in New York, other forms of 
ethnic tension and inequality smoldered palpably but in 
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relative invisibility. Older residents in the heavily 
Caribbean community where the Guyanese boy, Gavin Cato, died 
were at a loss to explain the three days of rioting that 
followed. Williams College sociologist Philip Kasinitz, a 
veteran researcher of this community, heard some observers 
attributed the violence to young people " 'from the projects' 
spurred on by 'outside agitators' — in other words, to [a 
native-born] African-American 'underclass'" (Kasinitz 1992: 
xiii). Although immigrants and native-born Blacks alike 
were found among the community leaders, protesters and 
rioters, a whispered dialogue underlined old ethnic and 
class divisions in the Black Metropolis of New York. At the 
same time, this capped off a series of violent crises over 
the previous ten years in New York that re-shaped the 
already-unstable relation of ethnicity and class to that 
root metaphor of American social life — race. 

The truism that Gotham sets the pace is all the more 
true, albeit less obvious, when cast in Black. The 
contiguous Brooklyn neighborhoods of Crown Heights and East 
Flatbush are but the present focus of developments 
transforming the meaning of "race" and "ethnicity" in Black 
communities throughout the United States. As academia 
becomes increasingly complacent in its conviction that 
"race" is socially constructed and is therefore somehow less 
compellingly real, the power of that social construct over 
ordinary peoples lives has both grown and changed apace. 

The Hart-Cellar immigration reforms of 1965 inaugurated a 
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flood of non-European immigration into the U.S. The 
consequent multiplication of various Black "ethnic groups" 
has not eliminated race-specific discrimination and 
opportunity. But it has complicated them. If what is 
called "the Black race" has seemed the United States 's 
eternal "Other," that race is also defined, more and more 
conspicuously, by its own internal "Others," who have 
actually quietly re-shaped African-American identity over 
the course of nearly a century. 




The Others that Define the Self 
Classifying any set of people as "other" risks 
trivializing their experience, homogenizing it, and 
marginalizing it with respect to what it is o ther than. 
However, my purpose is exactly the opposite. My intention 
today is to underline the existence of multiple groups of 
African immigrants and people of African descent who, since 
the end of the slave trade, have transformed — by addition or 
by negation — the genealogy and the identity of the people we 
now call African-Americans. According to the 1990 National 
Census, the largest among such Black or African ethnic 
groups consist of 435,000 Jamaicans, 289,000 Haitians, 
362,097 self-described black Puerto Ricans, 92,000 
Nigerians, 79,000 Egyptians, 76,000 Trinidadians and 
Tobagonians, 51,000 Cape Verdeans, 35,000 Barbadians, 

162,000 Black Cubans, 31,000 Ethiopians, along with smaller 
numbers of Ghanaians, Moroccans, Grenadians, Virgin 
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Islanders, Afro-Guyanese , black Dominicans, Afro- 
Panamanians, black Mexicans, Jewish South Africans, and 
Somalis. Their numbers have doubled, tripled, and, in some 
cases, quadrupled since 1980. These self-declared Black, 
predominantly black, or African ethnics join a number of 
other groups I wish to highlight for the purposes of this 
analysis: that is, millions of Caribbean and native-born 
people who avow their mixed ancestry, Louisiana Creoles of 
color, Charleston people of color, and the numerous Native 
American groups east of the Mississippi with visibly African 
ancestry. These immigrant groups, multi-racials , and 
"little races" (Thompson 1972) like the Louisiana Creoles 
exist in a particularly intimate dialectic with African- 
American identity. 2 




2 Thompson (1972) describes as "little races" those groups 
formed chiefly at the intersection of European- and African- 
derived populations that have asserted their autonomy from 
locally stigmatized African-derived groups by remaining 
endogamous and proclaiming the purity of their descent from 
some noble group of founding ancestors who, of course, were 
not black. In the United States, many of these groups 
evidently possess Indian, or Native American, ancestry as 
well. Thus, they are alternately called "tri-racial 
isolates" (e.g., Harte 1959). In order to protect their 
access to the material dividends of white assimilation, 
those groups with the phenotypic potential to "become white" 
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